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GENERAL NOTES. 
G-EOO-RAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Asia and the Asiatic Islands. — Mr. C. Trotter's paper upon 
New Guinea, read before the British Association, contains much 
general information. Geologically this large island is nearly re- 
lated to Australia, its separation from which is probably not earlier 
than the Lower Miocene. West of the Gulf of Papua the ground 
is low and swampy, with isolated hills which probably were once 
islands. Westwards as far as Princess Marianne island the sea is 
so shallow and the coast so low that nothing is visible from ship- 
board. Here a great submarine bank extends to the Aru islands. 
The west and north coasts are mainly precipitous — the cliffs fre- 
quently of recent limestone, with raised coral beaches — broken 
by considerable rivers, with flat mangrove-covered banks, afford- 
ing access to the interior. Except at these spots the densely 
wooded mountains make access very difficult. The north coasts 
are almost free from reefs, but the south coast is skirted by one 

'This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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at a distance of five or six miles, thus forming safe anchorages. 
The interior here consists of ranges of rolling grassy hills with 
scattered eucalyptus, acacia, etc., interspersed with streams, and 
contains tracts well fitted for sugar and other tropical crops. 
Beyond is the Owen Stanley range 13,000 feet high. The rocks 
of this range appear to be the same as the Devonian and Silurian 
series of the New South Wales gold-fields. The central moun- 
tains of the northwest peninsula, the Arfak, seem mainly granite 
and gneiss. Though severe earthquakes occur on the north 
coast, no active volcanoes have yet been found. 

The level of civilization among the isolated tribes of Papuans 
varies greatly. Some are skillful and industrious cultivators, but 
their plants and their agriculture appear to have come from Asia. 
Cannibalism is not common, and is, perhaps, mainly confined to 
war time. The spirit of the dead ancestor is supposed to enter 
into his image or Karwar, so that a man would rather part with 
the skull than with the image of his father. This ancestor wor- 
ship is the principal part of their religion. They show a marked 
feeling for art in the ornamentation of their houses, weapons, 
tools, etc. They are a rude, boisterous, independent people, with 
a keen sense of their rights, not only in the soil, but in the fruits 
of the forest trees, and in the fish of the streams belonging to the 
tribe. Though the Malay custom of building the houses on piles 
is general, some are also built on the ground, or high up in trees. 

The eastern peninsula is partly occupied by a fairer and milder 
race, with Polynesian affinities, but with a religion even more 
rudimentary than the Papuan. The people of the north coast 
generally are finer than those of the south, perhaps through 
intercourse and intermingling with the emigration passing from 
Asia to the Pacific, while the people of the south coast have had 
relations mainly with the inferior Australians. Hereditary rank 
is not a Papuan conception, and the power of the chiefs is small. 

The Malay rulers of the small islands Bachian, Gebe and Tidore 
have, since the fifteenth century, laid claim to New Guinea. The 
Dutch base their claims on those of the last, as their suzerainty, and 
have annexed the western part as far as 140 47' E. long. New 
Guinea was actually discovered by the Portuguese or Spaniards in 
1526-8, and by the time of Torres most of the outline was roughly 
known. 

The Southern Chinese. — It would seem, from the facts 
brought together in a paper read before the British Association 
by Mr. H. S. Hallett, that the claim of the Chinese Emperor to 
the suzerainty of Tonquin and Annam may be regarded as the 
revival of a once real, though now obsolete right. 

The Chinese Emperor Yaou, who came to the throne B. C. 
2356, sent the tribe of Hi to take possession of the country to the 
south of the Yangtsi. Kingdoms thus formed extended south of 
Tonquin, B. C. 2208. The Annamite and Shan kingdoms were 
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in existence within the bounds of the Chinese empire before its 
earliest contraction. By B. C. 1550, owing to revolts, it had con- 
tracted to the northern bank of the Yangtsi-Kiang, and during the 
Chou dynasty, B. C. 1134-255, it seldom included any portion of 
the basin of that river. The elder brother of the founder of the 
Chou dynasty left the empire, and founded the kingdoms of Youe 
and Hou outside of it, on the frontiers of Ssu-ch'uan. Other evi- 
dence leads to the conviction that the Shans formed part of the 
early Chinese horde. Thirty per cent of their vocabulary is 
Chinese. The Lao Shans were settled in the country west of 
Tong-king at a very early date, and had wedged themselves into 
the Yun country, as far south as Vien Chang, before the arrival 
of the Yun Shans in the valley of the Menam. The name given 
to them by their neighbors, Lau or Lao, means ancient or old. 
The Yun Shans had founded towns south of Yunnan long before 
the time of Gaudama, and were pushing down the valley of the 
Mekong through the Yun or Karen country. These Karens, 
there is reason to believe, were the earliest Chinese emigrants, for 
a long period they ruled over the country of Youe-Chang (Tchen- 
Tching, Lin-y, or Lam-ap), and in the fourth century over Cam- 
bodia. In A. D. 43 1 the Yun Shans founded several cities in the 
valley of the Menam, and by 707 had overrun and occupied the 
northern half of Cambodia. 

Early in the sixth century B. C, the Mau Shans entered the 
valley of the Irrawadi, and drove the Burmese tribes to the 
southward. About A. D. 1220 they annexed Assam, and became 
predominant over the Shan States east and west of the Salween as 
far south as Zimme. By the end of the thirteenth century they 
had shattered the Burmese empire, driven the Yun Shans to 
Chaliang, from whence the latter descended and founded the 
kingdom of Siam, attacked Java, Malacca and Cambodia, annexed 
part of Pegu, and extended their sway over the Malay Peninsula 
as far south as Lavoy. From this time to 1554, Shan princes 
ruled in the valleys of the Irrawadi, Sittang and Salween, as well 
as in the country south of Yunnan, as far east as Cochin China. 

Anam, or Upper Cochin China. — According to M. Labarthe 
{Rev. de Geographie, Sept., 1883), Anam is but a strip of hilly un- 
cultivated country lying between the ocean and mountains that 
border the basin of the Mekong. Unhealthy, and scarcely capable 
of producing rice enough for its inhabitants, it is entirely depend- 
ent upon the supplies and finances drawn from Lower Cochin 
China and Tong-king. The loss of the former is a severe blow, 
that of the latter will be the fall of the Anamite power. The most 
fertile portion is the province of Binh-dinh, midway between 
Saigon and Hue, the ancient stronghold of the once powerful 
Tsiampas, who for ten centuries kept the Anamites in check. In 
this province there are more than five hundred villages and fifty 
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or sixty markets. The capital and citadel of Binh-dinh may have 
ten to twelve thousand inhabitants. Near it is the port of Thi- 
nai, the ancient Gia, by error called Qui-nhon on the French 
maps. The area of Anam is probably about 47,000 square miles. 
The capital, Hue, was created by the Anamite Emperor Nguyen- 
Anh. It has a huge citadel, but the town, according to M. Aubry, 
does not contain more than 40,000 people. 

Africa. — Mr. J. Stewart has made important geographical dis- 
coveries in the upland region between Lakes Nyassa and Tan- 
ganyika. On an expedition westward to Mt. Mapurumuka, he 
passed in two days march the affluents of the Songwe, flowing 
to Lake Nyassa, the Loangwa flowing to the Zambesi, and the 
Chambezi flowing to Lake Bangweolo. The source streams of 
Chambezi were found to be 934 feet above the lake, and form a 
considerable river by their union. Further along the road to 
Tanganyika other streams flowing to the Chambezi were found 
at a level of 500 to 600 feet above the lake, so it is inferred that a 
portion of the lower course of the river is navigable. 

Mr. J. T. Last (Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc, Oct.) gives a graphic 
description of the tribe, or rather the remnant of a tribe, known 
as the Wa-itumba. The coast tribes (Warima) assisted by the 
Wa-lori, overran the whole of the district formerly inhabited by 
the Wa-itumba, so the Humba and Mamboia mountains are now 
but very thinly settled, though numerous sites of decayed villages, 
with their plantain-trees, remain to tell the tale. The Humba 
hills consists of five ranges lying between 6° 30' and 7 S. lat. and 
36 30' and 37 E. long. The hills have few trees, but are covered 
with tall coarse grass, while between each range is a valley with 
one or more rivers fed by numerous streams. The Wa-itumba 
are tolerably tall, and of muscular build, owing probably to their 
work as iron-smelters and forgers. They are far superior to the 
surrounding agricultural tribes in acuteness, ingenuity and barter, 
and in appearance have very much in common with the sooty 
foundrymen and blacksmiths of more civilized communities. The 
ore is found in three places between the third and fourth ranges 
of hills, and is obtained from a layer of red clayey sand by wash- 
ing away the light sand in a successive series of pits, and then by 
fanning so as to separate the small stones from the heavier parti- 
cles of iron ore. The sand probably contains five per cent of ore. 
This part of the work is usually performed by the women. The 
clayey sand is obtained about two feet below the ground. The 
smelting is done with charcoal, made by the men for the purpose, 
and is carried on in a pit. To keep up the blast, bellows are made 
of wood and skin, with a wooden tube; and clay pipes, moulded 
on a bamboo about two and a half inches in diameter and five 
feet long, are used to convey the blast to the furnace. The fire 
is fed alternately with charcoal, and ore, and three sets of bellows 
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are used. The result is a mass of impure iron, which has to be 
again smelted to consume the charcoal within it, and is then heated 
again and hammered into hoes. The smelting is done in a round 
hut with a steep high roof, but all the blacksmith's work is done 
in the open air. The neighboring Mangaheri are a timid, peace- 
able people inhabiting a district some thirty-five miles long by fif- 
teen wide between 6° 20' and 6° 40' S. lat. and 37 to 37 40' E. 
long. Every man is more or less a blacksmith and can forge 
hoes, swords, hatchets, arrow-heads, spears, etc. The women do 
most of the gardening, but men do the rougher bush-cutting, and 
join in the harvest. After harvest, much pombe or beer is drank. 
Two yards of calico is the usual dress of both sexes. The houses 
of these tribes are of two kinds, mhongi or round huts, and the more 
substantial but dismal and dirty tembe. A tembe consists of 
crotched posts inserted in holes about two feet apart. Two rows 
of these posts are set up at a distance of about nine feet from each 
other, a pole is laid along the crotches of each row to serve as 
wall-plate, and the two rows of posts are connected by poles from 
wall-plate to wall-plate. The space between the posts are filled 
in with small wood, bound with a wild creeper, and packed with 
wet clay. The roof is made by covering a mass of smaller posts, 
branches and grass with about two feet of dry beaten clay. A 
doorway never more than four feet high and two wide and some 
small round holes to look out at, are left in the sides. 

Mr. Stanley returned in August from a journey to the mouth 
of the Ikelemba or Kassai, where he founded an advance station. 
Lieut, de Brazza's expedition is said to be at a standstill on the 
Upper Ogowe. By the upsetting of a canoe while crossing the 
Congo at Msuata, Lieut. Jansen and the Abbe Guyot were drowned, 
together with eight of their eleven Zanzibar men. 

The African traveler, Ernst Marno, died at Fazogi, on the 1 7th 
of August last, while on his way to Europe to recruit his health. 
He was only 39 years of age. 

Geographical News. — An expedition despatched to New Guinea 
by the proprietors of the Melbourne Argus has returned to Queens- 
land. Its members suffered from fever, and one, Professor Denton, 
died. Dr. Fisher, when about six days march from the semi- 
mythical inland sea of Lake Bahringo, was compelled to return 
by a force of 3000 Masai warriors. He has made large collec- 
tions, including many species new to science. Capt. C. E. 

Foot, R. N., has been appointed British Consul for the Lake 
district of South Central Africa, and will endeavor to enter into 
friendly negotiations with the native chiefs. M. Flegel is pre- 
paring to travel from Abudja, near Onicha on the Niger, via 
Adamawa, t'o the Congo, and Lieut. Wissman has been engaged 
by the International African Association to command a new ex- 
pedition in the basin of the Congo. The Italian traveler, Sac- 
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coni, sent out by the Milan Geographical Society, was mur- 
dered by the Somalis on August 5th. The Sultan ofOgaden 
had warned him not to proceed on account of the state of war 
that prevailed, but S r - Sacconi continued onward until he was 
surrounded by 5000 men. In the course of the night five Somalis 
suddenly attacked the traveler's tent while the guards were asleep 
and killed S r - Sacconi with their knives. All his notes are lost, 

and his diary burned. Captain Dawson and party, of the 

British Circumpolar Expedition, which wintered at Fort Rae, 

arrived safe and well at Winnepeg on Nov. 2. Lieut. Hovgaard, 

in reply to an inquiry from Baron Nordenskjold, states that he 
could have navigated the Kara sea and reached the Yenisei last year 
had he not, by signals of distress from the Varna, been compelled to 
leave the lead along the shore of Waigatz island. The lead was 

open as far as the eye could reach. In the vicinity of Bona, 

Algeria, the Naiba, an isolated mountain 800 meters high, is 
gradually descending into the earth, forming a deep excavation 
round the sinking mass. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Results of the Deep-sea work of the "Talisman." — M. 
Alphonse Milne- Edwards has communicated to the French Acad- 
emy some preliminary reports of the results of the work of the 
deep-sea explorations conducted by the French government 
during the past season. The work was carried on from the Gulf 
of Gascony to the Cape Verde islands, and then north-westward 
to the Sargassum sea, north-eastward to the Azores, and back to 
France. As far south as the exploration extended, the great 
depths were found to be occupied by an arctic fauna, totally dis- 
tinct in character from that inhabiting the lesser depths. The 
difference, says M. Milne- Edwards, is like that distinguishing the 
faunae of distinct geological horizons. Between the Azores and 
France the bottom is covered with deep white slime composed of 
the shells of Globigerina. Fragments of pumice and other rocks 
are common, some of the latter containing fossils, among others 
Trilobites. There were also found, 700 miles from the coast of 
France, polished and striated pebbles of glacial origin, which M. 
Milne-Edwards thinks were dropped there by icebergs. 

These discoveries show how transpositions of faunae which pre- 
sent different chronological characters, such as the occurrence of 
Barrande's colonies, may take place. Oscillations of the ocean 
bed or shore on a sufficient scale are all that is necessary. Ele- 
vation of the ocean bottom sufficient to connect New Guinea with 
Celebes or Borneo, would give the same result, a Mesozoic or 
Eocene mammalian fauna would supervene on a modern one. 
The invasion of North America during the Pliocene period by 
the South American Edentata, was a case of an inferior fauna 
succeeding a superior one. — E. D. Cope. 
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